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A poem greatly beloved by Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith: 


The Mountains 


I wish I could get the peace of the mountains into 
me, 

The mountains of God that are ever calm, full of 
rest; 

Be quiet, they say, and lift their faces to heaven. 

The lark with his wings as he rises brushes their 
crest; 

Theirs are the roses of dawn, the glories of even; 

The quiet of night folds their heads to her breast. 

I wish I could get the peace of the mountains into 
me, 

And not to have all the world a trouble to me. 


I am full of frets and fatigues, of angers and fears. 

I wish the mountains would teach me their secret 
of peace. 

They have seen men born and die, and the work 
of their hands 

Pass like the leaves of autumn; increase and 
decrease 

Of this world’s glory; the years like a glassful of 
sands 

Run out and be finished, the centuries wither and 
cease. 

They have looked to God through all the days 
and the years. 

I wish I was still, like the mountains—not vexed, 
full of fears. 


Everything passes—the mountains whisper to 
me. 

There is nothing that matters, they say, but God 
and the soul. 

They have cowls of the mists and rain for their 
habits gray; 

And this world’s glory has only death for its goal. 

Be still, there is only God and the soul, they 
say— 

Everything passes save only God and the soul. 

I wish I could get the peace of the mountains into 
me, 

And not to have all the world a trouble to me. 


—Katharine Tyrean. 


Shortly before Mrs. Smith’s death, she sent the 
following letter to young missionaries that have 
already gone, or are going, to the field in Zulu, 
Rhodesia, South Rhodesia, Africa; Coimbra, 
Portugal; Chunnakam, Ceylon; Tehsin, Shan- 
tung, Pekin, West Pekin, China; Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar, Madura, India; Kobe, Matsuyama, 
Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan; Salonica, Greece; 
Aleppo, Syria; Stamboul, Constantinople, Tar- 
sus, Smyrna, Turkey. 

“T hear that you are going into foreign coun- 
tries to teach the people how to live in order to 
bring the Kingdom of God upon earth. 

“Will you not allow me to beg of you, in the 
name of justice and mercy, to give a little time to 
the other animals beside mankind—the lower ani- 
mals, as they are called, which God has made, to 
ask as they teach the great commandment which 
has been given us, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’ to explain to the people that ‘our 
neighbor’ does not mean mankind alone, but 
every living thing that God has created. In the 
language of the great poet, Robert Browning: 


“““God made all the creatures and 
Gave them our love and our fear; 
To give sign we and they are His children, 
One family here.’ 


“We are all God’s children,—one family,—and 
if man, the superior animal, does not include the 
lower animals in the Golden Rule, ‘Do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto 
you,’ he is not fulfilling the law of God, Who 
claims them as one family when He said, through 
his servant David, ‘Every beast of the forest is 
mine and the cattle on a thousand hills.’ 

‘“Many of these, the lower animals, spend all 
their lives in service to mankind, yet not only is 
no gratitude shown them, but suffering and abuse 
is their life-long portion, and often a cruel death. 


“* Wor us they toil, for us they die, 

These humble creatures Thou has made. 
How shall we dare their rights deny 

On whom Thy seal of love is laid? 
Teach Thou our hearts to hear their plea 
As Thou dost man’s in prayer to Thee.’ 


“But when, as in some cases, they are of no 
use to mankind, only troublesome, dangerous, 
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and in his way; if for man’s safety or convenience 
they must be destroyed, I beg of those who teach 
the Gospel of Love, to ask all mankind to con- 
sider that these creatures they wish to destroy 
are not to blame for what they are, or what they 
do. For some mysterious reason we cannot 
understand, they were created and came into 
this world what they are. Should they be 
cruelly punished or destroyed for what they could 
not help? 

“Tt is true that harmful and troublesome 
creatures must be destroyed, but is it not clearly 
our duty to have this done as we would wish it to 
be done to us, if we had been born into this world 
any lower animal or other living creature that had 
the misfortune to be in the way of the superior 
animal—man? Never for sport! 

“*Qpen thy mouth for the dumb’ is a com- 
mand from the Scriptures. 

“Open thy mouth against all forms of cruelty. 
Cruelty is a boomerang and, when practised and 
encouraged toward the lowliest of God’s crea- 
tures, leads to cruelty and injustice to the highest. 
The Spirit of Love, which means thoughtfulness, 
and kindness, when learned and practised in 
youth will make the boy or the girl, the man or 
the woman, a valued and beloved citizen in any 
country where he or she may be. 

“St. Francis of Assisi, St. Anthony, St. George 
—many of the great Saints—were conspicuous 
for their kindness and gentleness towards the 
lower animals. 

‘“‘Lamartine said, ‘If we include animals in the 
law of duty and compassion as we are commanded 
to, we work at the same time for the uplifting of 


our fellow men’ and the good Dean Stanley said, . 


‘Any act of mercy, even to the humblest and 
lowliest of God’s creatures, is an act that brings 
us near to God.’ 

“‘T should be glad to hear from any one inter- 
ested in the Cause I represent, and would be 
pleased to send our story leaflets, which have gone 
to many foreign countries; also a subscription to 
our paper, OuR FourFooTED FRIENDS, free, to 
any who desire it. (Address Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass.) 

“Alas! I fear that we are far from the stand- 
ard of mercy and justice to our fellow creatures in 
feathers and furs in this country, which we should 


have reached long ago—but we are still striving, 
still hoping, and to my fellow workers in the 
Cause I would say in all your good work your are 
trying to do: 


‘““Workmen of God! Oh, lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like, 
And in the darkest battle field 
Thou shalt know when to strike. 


coc 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win, 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin!’”’ 
ANNA Harris SMITH. 


We have already received a reply from one of 
the missionaries, who is studying languages in 
Portugal, from which we quote the following: 


‘“PENEDO DA SAUDADE, 
CoIMBRA, PORTUGAL, 
December 31, 1928. 

“My dear Mrs. Smith: We were interested in 
your letter received some time ago. We are sure 
that you must be doing a fine work for the pro- 
tection of the lower animals. With you we agree 
that they should be included in our service for 
the betterment of man’s relations here in the 
world. 

‘““‘We see so many illustrations here of the 
service of the lower animals to man. Here oxen 
are used almost entirely, although many donkeys, 
burros and a few horses are used. ‘The patience 
of the oxen is so remarkable; we often marvel at 
them as they plod along with their heavy burdens. 
We have not seen many cases of ill treatment of 
animals here. 

“T am willing to do anything I can to better 
conditions here and in Africa, as well. 

‘“We shall be pleased to get the story leaflets 
you mentioned and to have a subscription to 
your paper Our FouRFOOTED FRIENDS. We 
love animals and birds and I as a minister am 
eager to get good stories of animal and bird life, 
for they are very instructive and inspirational as 
well. Yours sincerely,—Duane V. Waln.”’ 
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Baby Julia, one of the youngest members of 
the Animal Rescue League, daughter of Dr. 
Herbert D. Torrence, of the Sea of Galilee Mis- 
sion Hospital at Tiberias, with “Item,” the 
dog, who was found thrown out on the street. 
He had a game leg; Mrs. Torrence picked him 
up, took him home, and gave him every care. 
“Ttem”’ is a great companion for the family, and 
is especially devoted to the baby. 


“Let George Do It’’? 


“Let George do it?’? Oh, no, no! 
In these days of sleet and snow, 
When all frozen is the ground, 
And no scrap of food is found 
By our feathered friends, 
Lest they perish of their need, 
Be a friend to them indeed. 
With your own hands scatter food! 
Pretty sprites! their gratitude 
Knows no bounds or ends. 


Baby Julia enjoying her bath on the roof of the 
hospital during one of the many hot days ex- 
perienced in Tiberias. Woe betide anyone who 
tries to remove her from the bath which she so 
greatly enjoys! 


‘“‘l’m too busy,” do you say? 
‘Let the neighbor ’cross the way 
Throw to them her crumbs and scraps— 
For she sometimes does.’’ Perhaps 
She will say the same— 
Being busy—the same words, 
And alas, the hungry birds 
Fearful suffering will know— 
Perish, ’midst the ice and snow. 
Ah, who is to blame? 


“Let George do it!”’ Futile thought, 
How much trouble it has brought 
To the world since time began— 
Shirking on one’s fellow man. 
Feathered friends in gray, 
Blue and brown, there on the ledge, 
Hearken, please, to this my pledge: 
With you I will gladly share, 
While winter lasts, my daily fare, 
Starting with today! 
—Louella C. Poole. 


It is rather late in the year for the above 
poem but it is good advice for next winter. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


The following letters sent to Miss Brown, 
Secretary of the Lend A Hand Society of Boston, 
are from persons to whom Mrs. Smith, just before 
her death, sent humane books and complimentary 
subscriptions to her magazine, OUR FOURFOOTED 
I RIENDS: 


HorrMan, N. C., Jan. 2, 1929. 

Dear Miss Brown: The first copy of OuR 
FouRFOOTED FRIENDS has reached my office, for 
which I thank you and Mrs. Smith most sin- 
cerely. This magazine will be permitted to pass 
from classroom to classroom in the hands of the 
various teachers. As soon as the boys become 
animal-conscious, that is, in the light of the 
magazine and concept of Mrs. Smith and all other 
animal friends, their letters will begin. 

I want you to know that I am very grateful for 
all the Book Mission is doing for this work. I 
take this occasion to wish for you the choicest 
blessing of the year and that you will have many 
years to live and serve humanity and the giver of 
all precious gifts. Most sincerely yours,—L. L. 
Boyd, Superintendent, Morrison Industrial Train- 
ing School. 


SANATORIUM, N. C., Dec. 31, 1928. 

Dear Miss Brown: Your box of nice books ar- 
rived safely Monday before Christmas and I 
want to thank you so much for them and also for 
the new Christmas cards. Every patient had a 
card on his tray Christmas morning and they 
were so delighted. One patient who has been 
here quite a while (she was here when you were 
with us) made the queerest remark in her dialect. 
“Mrs. Broadfoot, you are fooling me, you know 
dat white lady way up dere in Boston don’t re- 
member me.” I said, ‘‘ Yes, she sent a card for 
every patient.’’ She said, ‘‘ Well she sure is nice 
to us colored people.” 

I thank you for the subscription to Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS. ‘The first copy was duly re- 
ceived yesterday. I read it and then the nurses 
turned it over to the children and they liked it so 


Or 


much. I thank you. Yours very truly,—C. EL. 
Broadfoot, North Carolina Sanatorium, Division 
for Negroes. 


RicuHMonp, ALA., Jan. 5, 1929. 

My dear Miss Brown: Already a copy of the 
splendid little magazine, Our Fourrootrep 
FRIENDS, has come, and the children are begin- 
ning to read it with much interest. I hope before 
long we may be able to have them write little let- 
ters to the Editor, as you suggested, and that 
their interest will be further stimulated by seeing 
their little letters in print.—Hmmanuel M. 
Brown, Principal, Street Manual Training School. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1929. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: If the daily visit to my dear 
dog, whom I rescued from the pound in Fez and 
brought home to New York, and who has been in 
the hospital for nearly a month, had not eaten so 
deep into my scanty leisure, I would have told 
you before this how happy and grateful I was 
when I read the notice about the Fondouk in the 
current number of Our FourRFooTED FRIENDS. 
It is wonderfully good of you to give it your con- 
tinual support, and if the animals of Fez could 
speak our language they would join the chorus of 
praise which so many many thousands of our 
“lesser brothers’’ must long have wanted to utter 
to you. It is only today that I have received a 
letter from Fez from one of my colleagues, who is 
spending a Sabbatical year in travel. She has no 
special interest in animals, but she has been hor- 
rified by the misery of those in Morocco, and 
writes that the sight of it “‘takes much of the joy 
out of travel.’’? She adds, ‘‘ People tell me that 
their condition here shows much improvement, 
but what must it have been before, then?” It 
gives us fresh courage to hear that there is any 
improvement at all. 

Our Mrs. Wilcox, the new superintendent of 
the Fondouk, sailed to Morocco last week. She 
went freighted with hopes! If any of her letters 
prove particularly interesting I will share them 
with you, for I know that you really care about 
this undertaking. Very sincerely yours,—Bessve 
Dean Cooper. 
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DuNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: I have your letter in reply to 
my request, and was much cheered by it. Out 
here in the Colonies, one is somewhat handi- 
capped by the difficulty in getting literature and 
illustrations along special lines. My own library 
is fairly extensive, but lacking in just that ma- 
terial I wrote to you about. I have not yet re- 
ceived your packets which, no doubt, will reach 
me next mail. I thank you most heartily for 
your kind letter, and also the attention you have 
given me. Your literature will, I am sure, be of 
great help to me and will be much used. I have 
launched my lecture, ‘‘Man’s Debt to Animals,” 
with 110 stereopticon pictures, and so far it has 
been well received. It will accomplish the mis- 
sion for which it was designed. Again thanking 
you very much, I remain, yours sincerely,— 
W. Simpson. 

We have just received the annual report from 
the Rhode Island Humane Education Society. 
They distributed during the year 12,318 leaflets 
and 5,500 of their humane calendars. They 
visited 987 teachers in their classes in 156 dif- 
ferent schools. Miss Elizabeth W. Olney, cor- 
responding secretary of the organization, is most 
zealous in the work, and has done much good 
along humane educational lines during the year. 


Arresting and fining a man does not put com- 
passion into his heart, but rather the reverse, it 
is apt to bring resentment. A man needs to be 
watched and talked to, especially if he is a for- 
eigner, to make him understand and obey the 
directions given him. We need more time de- 
voted to this educational part of our work, in- 
structing the people how to better care for their 
animals. Fining a man is apt to result in his 
taking it out on the animals.—Mrs. Mary F. 
Lovell. 


There is nothing little in the world as long as 
the great God cares for all, for the “Lord hath 
need of them.” . . . The animals which we neg- 
lect or ill use are His animals. Cruelty to ani- 
mals is not only a stupid act of inhumanity to the 
lower creatures, but it is an insult to God, whose 
creatures we are.—Canon Newbollt. 


“T hope I shall meet that cat in Heaven,”’ 
Ruskin is said to have exclaimed, after reading 
the account of a mother cat who rushed through 
fierce flames and stifling smoke to save her kit- 
tens, three of which she rescued, perishing, how- 
ever, in her attempt to save the fourth.—The 
Animal Lover’s Birthday Book. 


—-—_ —___ 


I saw deep in the eyes of the animals the human 
soul look out upon me. I saw where it was born 
deep down under feathers and fur, or condemned 
for awhile to roam four-footed among the bram- 
bles. I caught the clinging mute glance of the 
prisoner, and I swore that I would be faithful. 
—Edward Carpenter. 


To chase a calf, or a donkey, till it is torn in 
pieces or till it sinks from weariness would be 
scouted as a cruel act. Do the same to a deer, 
and it is noble and royal sport. It is, as we have 
seen, a legal crime to worry a cat—to worry a 
hare is a gallant diversion. Men who would, 
lift up their hands in horror at the wanton torture 
of a bull or a bear, deem no praise too high for the 
heroic sport which consists in the wanton torture 
of a fox. 


Where do you buy your gas out on the road? 
We hope not where some poor unhappy beast is 
tethered to amuse and attract thoughtless 
people. Show your humanitarianism by ex- 
pressing your disapproval of this cheap method 
of advertising. 


“T never saw a dog fed like Sonny,” our land- 
lady said once, ‘‘giving him platefuls of food like 
anybody else.” ‘‘How do you feed yours?” 
“Why we just throw him a bit down when we’re 
getting our own.” ‘And is that all you give 
him; a bit of fat or skin, or gristle, or a bone that 
you have first picked yourself?” ‘Yes; and he 
goes out and finds the rest for himself.” ‘‘ But I 
should not think it right to keep a dog and not 
feed him properly, and make him comfortable,” 
returned Mammy.—Sonny White: His Book. 
“A Little Pug’s Memories.” 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


My Airedale 


He comes and lays his shaggy head 
Upon my knee, 
And with his great, brown, trusting eyes 
Looks up at me. 
He seems to understand and ‘ove 
My every mood, 
And never questions if it be 
For bad or good. 
Enough of joy for him to lie 
Prone at my feet; 
To feel my hand caressing him 
Is bliss complete. 
Ah, would that to my Master dear 
I, too, could go, 
And lay my head upon His breast, 
And worship so! 
—From “My Airedale and Other Verses,’ by 
pera a: 


I hear with much regret of Mrs. Smith’s death. 
I enjoyed a call with her, not many months ago, 
and have always been interested in her work. 
She was most kind in supplying me with material 
for the country children with whom I work, and 
I hoped the little story I am sending might be a 
small return for her kindness. If you can use it 
I will be very glad.—sS. M. Coffin. 


A True Story 
On our old farm we had just one very large 
clump of wild rose bushes. It was considered a 


great treasure, as wild roses are scarce on north- 
ern inland farms: It grew on the sunny side of a 
high earth wall below an old cow yard, and be- 
hind it, well concealed among the rocks, was the 
entrance to the woodchuck’s home. 

Every year, when Mrs. Woodchuck made her 
appearance, we knew that summer was really on 
the way. The first time I caught a glimpse of 
her slipping along the barnyard wall, I would 
race to the house with the news! 

V hen she first came out she was a sad sight, 
thin, flabby, dejected, but after a few weeks of 
spring sunshine and good green diet, she grew 
sleek and fat, with the handsomest of fur coats. 

Our old house had a broad wooden step at the 
‘front door,’ and hither came our woodchuck 
friend every sunny day. She would lie there in 
the sun for an hour or two. 

The front door was kept open with the screen 
door ‘‘hasped,”’ as we say in the country. Visi- 
tors were expected to “step around ”’ to the side 
door. If by chance a stranger came instead to 
the front door, Mrs. Woodchuck vanished as by 
magic into the thick clump of lilacs close by. 

Often I laid humble offerings of early clover 
tops or tender twigs of ‘‘checkerberry birch”’ on 
the step, which always disappeared promptly, 
though never once did we catch our wild friend 
eating them. 

The event of the season came when some glo- 
rious summer morning we would find not mother 
woodchuck, but her four or five plump brown 
babies arranged in careful row, tails out, on the 
edge of the step! They were much less shy than 
their parent, and would let us come close to them, 
watching us all the while with their bright beady 
eyes. 

Mother Woodchuck took no more morning 
naps, but left her family in our care while she 
went off on other business. On cloudy days they 
did not come until the clover began to blossom. 

My mother had a favorite patch of red clover 
under the kitchen windows. Being in a shel- 
tered sunny spot and on rich soil, these clover 
heads grew to unusual size. As soon as the 
blossoms began to show we would find the solemn 
little chucks feasting on them every day. They 
sat up on their fat little haunches, grasped the 
big clover heads with their tiny brown paws, and 
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ate them one by one. Such an amusing sight 
well repaid the loss of the clover! 

Finally there came a summer when we waited 
in vain for the brown babies to come. Mother 
Woodchuck started her daily naps as usual, but 
suddenly disappeared and we never saw her 
again. Doubtless she strayed to a near-by farm, 
where traps were always set for such as she. 
Farmers can hardly be expected to encourage pet 
woodchucks! : 

But memory keeps the pleasant picture,—the 
fragrant lilac, humming with life, and the old 
gray step with the little brown ’chucks stretched 
out comfortably in the sun. They always 
seemed to know so well that we were their 
friends!—S. M. Coffin. 


Felix 


Ringtail was an elderly grey cat, who belonged 
to one of our neighbors. One year her kittens 
were all sickly, apparently due to their mother’s 
advancing age, and the owner drowned them. 
The poor little mother’s grief was heart-rending. 
For weeks she sat listlessly, or wandered about, 
crying, and pitifully thin. No one dreamed that 
a cat could mourn so deeply. 

Several months later, however, it was very 
evident that Ringtail was expecting another 
family. “Such a tragedy shall not happen 
again!” Ringtail said to herself, and when the 
time came, she disappeared. After several days, 
we saw her climbing a high grape-arbor and into 
our hayloft window. The hayloft, long disused, 
was filled with piles of lumber, and although we 
often heard little scampering feet, the lumber was 
a Safe refuge, and for six weeks no one caught 
even a glimpse of the kittens. 

Then one day, Ringtail appeared at our kitchen 
door, followed by a tiny black kitten. She 
would lie on the steps, stretched out in the sun, 
while the kitten took its dinner, but she would 
allow no one to touch it or go near it. For 
perhaps ten days the kitten was “wild as a 
hawk,” and would dart under the steps if it saw a 
shadow. At last, with infinite patience, I suc- 
ceeded in taming it, and would hold and stroke it 
for a few moments each day. Ringtail would 
wait, growling and switching her tail, until the 


kitten jumped from my lap, then she would box 
its ears and drive it under the steps. Soon we 
brought the kitten into the house and taught it to 
lap from a saucer, but Ringtail would lie in wait, 
ready to pounce on it, the moment it ran out on 
the porch. The kitten lived in such abject fear of 
its mother, that the owner gladly gave him to us, 
and tried to keep Ringtail at home. The kitten 
seemed much happier, and was so playful that he 
was named Felix, after the comical little cat of the 
movies. He has always been extremely nervous, 
however, and this is undoubtedly due to his 
mother’s early training. 

One can well believe that a cat has nine lives 
when he sees the list of accidents and illnesses 
that Felix has survived. A few are as follows: 

1. Swallowed a piece of stout twine, thick as a 
small pencil, and four inches long. Spent two 
days under our kitchen porch where no one could 
reach him, crying pitifully. Crawled out at last 
with the piece of twine partly expelled. Was 
relieved by human aid, and after several doses of 
mineral oil seemed none the worse, and playful 
as ever! 

2. Was twice bitten by a dog on the same hind 
leg. Was treated by Dr. D., our local veterina- 
rian, under anaesthesia (mild doses of chloro- 
form), and one toe was amputated. I nursed 
him in my room each time while he was recover- 
ing from the chloroform, exactly like a person 
coming out of ether. And each time it was two 
days before he fully recovered from the effects. 

3. Spent ten days in Speyer Hospital, New 
York City, where he was treated for eczema and 
worms. Recovered uneventfully. 

His most recent illness must be described in 
detail. For a week he refused all food, except a 
few swallows of milk each day. He cried for 
food, but would turn away from it in disgust, and 
would sit listlessly. We offered him sardines, 
raw liver, canned salmon, and all his favorite 
delicacies, but he refused everything, and grew 
pitifully thin. Then he became frantic with hun- 
ger and would spring repeatedly on the kitchen 
table, or on the dining-room table, and run 
wildly about, crying for food, but still refusing to 
eat. He seemed crazed with hunger, and stary- 
ing before our eyes, and we feared that in his 
frenzy he would bite someone. I telephoned Dr. 
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D., who said he would have to examine him under 
anaesthesia, and feared that in his weak condition 
Felix would not recover. We both reluctantly 
agreed that if he did not recover, perhaps it would 
be a merciful ending to his pain, although we 
would hope for the best. 

Heart-broken at the thought of losing this dear 
little friend, I went to the kitchen with his 
traveling cage, so that he would be ready for the 
doctor. But Felix had just been chased by a 
dog, had run under the steps, and had no inten- 
tion of coming out. So I phoned the doctor not 
to come until I sent him word, and waited in 
agony of despair. At last Felix crawled out, 
weak, trembling and crying, and refused a most 
tempting meal. Feeling like an executioner, I 
caught him and put him in the traveling cage. 
Weak and ill as he was, Felix was like a trapped 
tiger. He did not cry; he screamed, and struggled. 
His screams resounded through the house, until I 
put him down cellar, to spare the feelings of my 
family. By this time the doctor had gone on a 
distant call, and at six o’clock had not returned. 
It seemed needless cruelty to keep Felix in the 
cage all night, so I opened it, and again offered 
him some warm milk. Felix drank it eagerly, 
and then ate some sardines, almost as much as his 
usual supper! When the doctor heard the good 
news he rejoiced as much as I.. He thought that 
Felix must have had an abscess in his throat, and 
that when he struggled and cried in the traveling 
cage it had broken. After that, Felix ate 
ravenously, rapidly gained in weight, and lies 
purring beside me as I write this letter. He is 
now three years old, and I hope he will live to a 
good old age.—EF. D. 


Hoover Helps Out the Pets 


Herbert Hoover does not have any pets of his 
own, but he fully understands how much they 
mean to others. | 

While the Mississippi flood was at its height, 
and his whole attention was riveted on the task of 
assisting thousands of refugees, a soldier came 
into his temporary office. 

‘““What are we gonna do with these dogs, Mr. 
Secretary?”’ he asked. 

“What dogs do you mean?” asked Hoover. 


“Why, a lot of these refugees have brought 
dogs with them, and some have cats, too,’”’ replied 
the soldier. 

“We'll take care of them, and good care,’’ 
Hoover announced. ‘‘Those people haven’t 
saved much. If any of them have pets—dogs, 
cats, or elephants—let them keep them and take 
care of them. Have some of the refugees build 
corrals with runways for the dogs.” 

‘“A few of them have canaries—’’ the soldier 
began. 

‘All right,’’ said Uncle Sam’s emergency man, 
and turning to his secretary, ‘‘Order some bird 
seed, and if it is not on the regulation list, charge 
it to me.”—Montrose Independent, December 20, 
1928. 


My dear Mrs. Smith: Your most beautiful card 
has given me more pleasure than I can ever tell 
you. This is a real masterpiece, and the poem 
exquisite. I congratulate you upon your suc- 
cess, for it certainly, both in picture and verse, 
gets our lesson across, and must make a truly 
great impression. I like, too, so much your 
December number of OuR FourFooTEeD FRIENDS. 
We cannot estimate the far-reaching good of the 
message put forth so attractively. We see the 
result in so much being published today in the 
press about animals and humane thought, and 
the papers never take anything up until there is a 
public interest demand. 

I hope so much that you are feeling stronger 
and fit to carry on your great work. My, it 
takes one’s very life! 

I hope, dear Mrs. Smith, that the New Year is 
going to beam upon you with radiant blessings, 
the deep fruition of all you have earned through 
the many years of self-sacrificing labor for the 
Right. I want to tell you that we most thor- 
oughly appreciate your splendid stories, and the 
privilege of using them occasionally. Sincerely 
yours,—Edith Latham, President, the California 
Anti-Rodeo Cruelty Association. 


We appeal, then, to every man and woman, 
whose heart is not dead, to defend the defenceless 
and champion the cause of these poor creatures 
who cannot speak for themselves.—The Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge. 
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The Animal Rescue League Officers 


Chairman of the Board 
JULIAN CODMAN 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
RoGER ERNST 


HONORARY VICE PRESIDENT 
Joun T. Morse, JR. 


TREASURER 
FREDERICK J. BRADLEE 


SECRETARY 
Mrs. ARTHUR T. CABOT 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


Grenville H. Norcross 
Charles E. Riley 

Mrs. George 8. Selfridge 
Mrs. William P. Shreve 
Mrs. Daniel Staniford 


Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Frank H. Beebe 

LeBaron R. Briggs 

Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 


Ee. Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, 
Edward Howe Forbush Deb: 
Rabbi Harry Levi Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan 


Mrs. Thacher Loring 
Mrs. Daniel Merriman 
Mrs. Everett Morss 


Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer 
Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. 
Miss Isabel Young 


DIRECTORS 


R. L. Agassiz 

Frederick J. Bradlee 
Miss Mildred Bradley 
William E. Brigham 
Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot 
Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill 
Julian Codman 

Mrs. Rockwell A. Coffin 
Roger Ernst 


Frederick O. Houghton 
Mrs. M. C. Karolik 

Miss Helen Leighton 
David F’. Sibley 

Miss E. W. Storer 

Miss Helen L. Storer 
Gerald G. E. Street 
Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 


This is the last issue of Our FourFrooTepD 
Frienps. Our friends must not think, however, 
that this is the last word they will hear from us. 
It is the intention of the Board of Directors, as 
stated in our last issue, to publish an occasional 
bulletin two or three times a year, in addition to 
the annual report, which will give a summary of 
the work. 

We ask from all friends of the League the same 
interest and help which they gave to it during 
Mrs. Smith’s lifetime. Inno way can they show 
more deeply their affection for and apprecia- 
tion of her life work. 


Two views of Mrs. Smith’s rose garden at the 
rear of her house in Jamaica Plain, where she 
lived during the winter months, and always re- 
mained until the roses were gone before going 
to the Bungalow at Pine Ridge for the summer. 
Her chief hobby outside of her work for the ani- 
mals was gardening. It was the source of much 
joy and comfort to her, working and directing the 
work in her three gardens, one at Orchard Street, 
another at the Bungalow, and the third the little 
garden at the headquarters of the League. 
When one stops to think of how beautiful the 
place at Pine Ridge, Dedham, has become under 
her supervision and planning; to think it was a 
rocky farm when she purchased it, one realizes 
how much of herself she put into this favorite 
hobby, and then, too, the cemetery, a spot of 
peace and comfort to many, many persons was 
wholly planned by Mrs. Smith. It is not always 
that one’s hobby is so productive of lasting benefit 
to those following after, as this of Mrs. Smith’s. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of February the League re- 
ceived 2,221 cats, 996 dogs and 69 horses. We 
placed 74 dogs and 32 cats in good homes. 


We had a large edition of the Memorial issue 
of the paper printed, and if any of the friends to 
the League wish for extra copies we will be 
glad to supply them. 


It is an interesting fact that this final issue of 
Mrs. Smith’s paper is in reality one planned by 
her because all the copy in it was prepared 
by her before her death. Mrs. Smith’s many 
friends will be glad to know that this last issue 
of Our FouRFOOTED FRIENDS is her own paper, 
as of yore. 


Anyone desiring their subscription price re- 
turned may have it by writing to the League; 
otherwise, all money due on unexpired subscrip- 
tions will be turned into the general fund of the 
League, and will be used in the rescue of animals. 


- 


The Animal Rescue League was thirty years 
oldin February. It isan interesting fact that, in 
computing the records of the League with regard 
to the number of animals taken in since the be- 
ginning of the League in 1899 to the end of the 
year 1928, we find that 1,144,247 cats and dogs, 
kittens and puppies were humanely rescued and 
cared for. 


The Annual Report is now on the press and 
will be ready for mailing the latter part of April. 
Anyone desiring extra copies may have them by 
writing to the League. All of our members and 
subscribers will receive a copy through the mail. 


All of our friends will be glad to know we 
cleared at the last Fair $11,570.68 which is more 
than ever before. Plans for the next Fair are 
already under way; if any of our helpers desire to 
do some work during the summer they can secure 
aprons or dusters from, Miss Phillips at the 
League. We desire to make the Fair to be held 
December 2 and 3 the greatest success ever. 
Surely the first Fair after Mrs. Smith’s passing 
should be a great success as a tribute to her 
memory. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League was held at 51 Carver Street, on 
Tuesday, February 5, 1929, with Roger Ernst 
presiding. Miss Helen L. Storer and David F. 
Sibley were added to the list of Directors, Mr. 
John T. Morse, Jr., was made Honorary Vice- 
President, and Rabbi Harry Levi was voted in as 
a Vice-President. 

A resolution with regard to the death of Mrs. 
Huntington Smith was read by William E. 
Brigham, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
to attend to that matter, and Julian Codman 
read a resolution regarding the death of Henry 
C. Merwin. 

The treasuerer’s report was read by Charlene 
D. Wilson, Manager of the League, in the ab- 
sence of the treasurer. 

Following the business meeting four boys and 
two dogs were awarded prizes for deeds of kind- 
ness, as follows: 


Books: 

Hugh MeNally, 40 Guild Street, Roxbury, is, 
according to Mrs. Lancey, in charge of the Rox- 
bury Receiving Station, an unusual type of boy, 
and deserves to be commended for his thought- 
fulness. and kindness to animals. During the 
past year he brought many stray cats to her, and 
on one very cold day, last winter, he brought two 
pigeons that he had found almost frozen in the 
snow. 


Booxs to Harold Gould, John Gould, Francis 
Dooer, Porter Road, North Cambridge, and 
Edward Eaton. 

These four boys saw a cat “running funny.” 

Harold Gould picked him up, and they all went 
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to Mrs. Lillie Sullivan’s with it. Harold said, ‘I 
think the cat is hurt,’ so Mrs. Sullivan bent 
down and slightly touched him; he moaned as if 
in great pain. She saw that the cat could not 
live to be brought to the League, so she wrapped 
the poor creature in a cloth, and she and Harold 
Gould carefully placed him in a box and carried 
him tenderly across the street to a field. The 
boys all stayed watching until the end came, then 
Harold and John Gould wrapped more cloth and 
paper around the body. Francis Dooer got his 
shovel, and Edward Eaton dug a large, deep hole, 
and the cat was buried. 

It is perhaps not so much their simple act 
which deserves recognition as it is the spirit of 
kindness to a suffering fourfooted friend that 
prompted it. 


Mepat: ‘Major King Yukon,” a dog, 582 Dor- 
chester Avenue, South Boston. 

Major King Yukon, a German Shepherd dog, 
undoubtedly saved the life of his mistress, Miss 
Alice Wells, by awakening her when a fire broke 
out in the dental suite under her apartment. 
Miss Wells aroused a man in the next apartment, 
and both escaped to safety. 


Mepat: “Honey,” a dog, 397 Dorchester Street, 
South Boston. 

In the same block with Major King Yukon 
lived ‘“‘Honey,’’ a Chow, belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Wren and their six children. The 
dog’s barking awakened the entire household. 
Another family in a nearby apartment was also 
warned of the danger, so ‘‘ Honey” has a record 


of saving eleven lives. 
RRL a 


Kdward Howe Forbush, State Ornithologist 
and Vice-President of the League for many years, 
has recently died. Heisa-great loss. He knew 
more about birds and their habits than almost 
any other living man, and has left a momumental 
memorial in three volumes upon New England 
birds. 

Mr. Forbush was always deeply interested in 
the affairs of the League, and will be greatly 
missed by the directors and other officers of the 
institution. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck. 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street. . 100 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge. . 51 
Roxbury eon 17 lamer nee ; 101 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North-. 
ampton Street. tas 119 
East Boston, 341 Marionette Seana 2 pels 61 


Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 


Streetiy ac oc ee eee 434 
Pine Ridge; Dedham... 3. 2a ee 33 
Medfield - is 1S ste eee yAh 
Chelsea, 36 ree Str Bis 309 

1229° 


FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Ciinic REPORT FOR JANUARY, 1929. 


850 
654 


Cases treated . ate ie 
Owners paper 5 telephone ae 


MEDFIELD BRANCH 


We have recently put up a feeding table for the 
birds near the edge of the woods; it is interesting 
to note that as the days go by an increasing num- 
ber of birds are seen feeding while they chat- 
ter their notes of happiness. 


Our outdoor runs at Medfield were located so 
deeply in the woods that we felt it necessary to 
clear away enough of the trees to admit ample 
sunlight. Now our dogs can choose between sun- 
shine and shade, as they see fit. 
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We are constructing a new drive at this 
Branch, and hope to have it completed soon. 
In the spring time our drive has been prac- 
tically impassable, due to the mud. 


We recently had the honor of a visit from our 
good friends and supporters, Doctor Frothingham 
(Bacteriologist at Harvard Medical) and Dr. 
Elmer Babson of Gloucester (Secretary of the 
State Board of Registration of Veterinary Medi- 
cine). After I had shown these men through our 
Clinic and the establishment in general, they 
voiced their amazement at the amount of work 
accomplished, and thought the public should be 
informed more completely of the scope of work 
that we do, as they both felt the public in general 
know little or nothing about the actual work of 
the Animal Rescue League. 


A gentleman brought in a sick dog, one day, 
which had been picked up on the street after it 
had been thrown off the back end of a truck by 
the driver suddenly stopping the truck. The 
first time this happened the man took the dog to 
the apparent owner, the person driving the 
truck, he simply placed it in the back end of 
the truck again and repeated the same procedure 
at the first opportunity that the traffic permitted, 
looking back over the seat with sort of a cynical 
smile and drove away. This time the gentleman 
in the rear car brought the dog to our Clinic, 
where it was left to be humanely disposed of. 


We recently had a case of a very severely pus- 
infected posterior limb and foot on a Persian cat. 
This case appeared to be hopeless at first, due to 
the extensive area infected, reaching from near 
the tail head down to the toes. After afew days 
of intensive treatment we saw signs of improve- 
ment, and at the present time this limb is com- 
pletely healed and the cat apparently none the 
worse for his experience. 


A cat was brought in from a store with the 
history that a packing box had fallen on its head 


and crushed it, this having happened the day 
before. The examination proved that this 
statement was true and that the cat had lived 
approximately 24 hours with her head crushed 
into an almost unrecognizable form. Needless 
to say, we immediately put this cat to death and 
ended its suffering. This is one of the reasons 
why we are very reluctant about placing cats in 
places other than homes, as ofttimes they are 
subjected to great suffering. 


One Sunday recently while driving by Centre 
Street in the town of Dover, Mass., I noticed 
a small hound dog hobbling out of the brush 
at the roadside, and upon second look I saw 
that there was a steel trap fastened to one 
front foot and that about two feet of chain was 
dangling along with the trap. I immediately 
stopped my car and attempted to catch the dog, 
but he was in no mood to be approached. His 
foot was swollen two or three times its natural 
size, and I felt it imperative that he be relieved of 
his suffering as quickly as possible. I went to a 
nearby house, and was informed by the lady 
there that she did not own the dog, but she knew 
all about it and that it had been in this condition 
for a number of days. She seemed not the least 
bit disturbed by the dog’s condition, stating that 
she couldn’t catch the dog, and that a neighbor, 
who was a police officer, had attempted to cap- 
ture it and had failed. I immediately called 
upon this police officer, a Mr. Richard Heard of 
Centre Street, Dover, and from him I learned a 
similar story, that the dog had been about there 
for several days and that the owner had moved 
away sometime previously, but no one had been 
able to catch the dog. I gave him my card and 
ordered him to shoot the dog as quickly as he 
could find it, and to report to me what disposition 
he had made of the case. He later called me on 
the telephone, telling me that he had shot and 
buried the dog.—W. A. Young, D.V.M. 


Diseases are not the only things that are con- 
tagious. Kindness is contagious. Manly in- 
tegrity is contagious. All the positive virtues, 
with real red blood in their veins, are contagious. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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MeEpDFIELD BRANCH 


We are pleased to learn that during the year 
1928 we received an increase of approximately 50 
per cent more animals than during the previous 
year. Although our total is not large, it shows 
the work is recognized by a larger group of people. 


We recently supplied the grade schools, the 
high school and the library in Medfield with sets 
of our literature. The children will use the 
stories in their school work. We hope that all re- 
celving them will profit so that the animal king- 
dom will be much benefited. 


A very unusual case this month was of a gold- 
fish which had had one eye ruptured by a com- 
panion fish, the owner stating that one fish kicked 
the eye out of the other. At last report the fish 
was Improving. 


We received a number of stray pigeons this 
winter, most of them injured or exhausted from 
exposure in attempts to find their homes. One 
in particular had been gone for a considerable 
number of days, and was starved nearly to death. 
Being a banded bird we were able to locate the 
owner, who was happy to get it back. The pig- 
eon was in our care for several days, and was well 
on his way to health when returned to his owner. 


An interesting case is that of an owl which we 
rescued from a court fire escape, the owl having 
been there for some time and unable to get out 
over the buildings. We were successful in lasso- 
ing the bird with a small string. Dr. Young took 
it to Medfield, where it was given its liberty in the 
woods. 


Miss Sheldon, our agent, rescued a small kitten 
after we had received the report that it had been 
thrown out into the street by people from a pass- 
ing auto. The poor little fellow was uninjured, 
but was setting up a doleful cry, as he was out in 
the world all alone. He was brought to the 
Carver Street headquarters where he received the 
best of attention for a few days, and eventually a 
good home. 


The following poem plainly depicts what would 
have happened had not Mrs. Smith’s dog, 
Fuzzy, been immediately put to death after her 
departure from this life. Mrs. Smith always felt 
Fuzzy would mourn her passing too much to be 


happy. 


Remembrance 


Why does he lie so listless there, 
With such a sad, dejected air, 
In melancholy mood? 
Why has he lost his appetite— 
Will go all day, from morn till night, 
And scarcely touch his food? 


Aye, true he is not very old, 

Not long ago was gay and bold, 
Yet gentle, none the less; 

How different he seems; no more 

He rushes barking out the door, 
All joy and playfulness. 


What caused this change? Ah, would you know? 
His mistress died a month ago. 
With heart so leal and true, 
His wound, alas, time fails to mend! 
Poor stricken hound, most faithful friend, 
May Heaven pity you! 
—Louella C. Poole. 


Sympathy is the first lesson which man shall 
learn. . . . Unless he learns to feel for things in 
which he has no personal interest, he can achieve 
nothing generous or noble.—Talfourd. 


Unquestionably in this world, the human 
being stands on the highest step, but those whom 
he sees beneath him are fellow mortals. He is 
their king, but must never become their tryant.— 
Lamartine. 


If we include animals in the law of duty and 
compassion, aS we are commanded to, we work at 
the same time for the uplifting of our fellow men. 
—Lamartine. 


Telephone Your Dealer 
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Remember the dates: 


Humane Sunday, April 14 
Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 
April 14 to 20 inclusive 


THIRD ANNUAL 


Animal Welfare Mass Meeting 


Humane Sunday, April 14th, 3.15 P. M. 
Bullfinch Place Church, off Bowdoin Street 
Chairman — Rev. Dr. Christopher R. Eliot 


SPEAKERS: 


Mr. WINTHROP PACKARD—“ Bird Study and Bird 
Protection.” 


Mr. JULIAN CopMAN— “The Function of the 
Animal Rescue League as I See It.”’ 


FLORENCE W. DUCKERING, M.D. — ‘‘ The Question 
of Human Diet.” 


Mr. JOHN SturRGIS CopMAN — ‘‘An  Unpopular 
Branch of Animal Welfare Work.” 


Dr. Francis H. ROWLEY —‘‘Approaching the 
Goal.” 


Reading by Mrs. LucILLE VANDIVER, Dramatic 
Leader of Parker Memorial. 


Music 


Everybody Invited Admission Free 


Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS‘-BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog — He Knows 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


He deserves 
the best! 


Your dog is your best pal. 
Why jeopardize his health 
by promiscuous feeding? 
Spratt’s Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits have stood 
the test for over seventy- 
five years. Veterinarians 
recommend them. Sold by 
grocers, druggists, pet 
shops, and sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 


Write for free book on care and feeding 
— contains special section on treat- 
ment of common dog diseases 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 


SPRAITS 


DOG BISCUITS 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


to 


tx On thee 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE Co., 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 


9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., daily 
(except Sundays and holidays) 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Hancock 9170 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


° i . Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in pepe | 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dept. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1928 
We received and cared for: 


Cats? ce miisch 25 0 i oa ee ae ck ee 
Dogs). ate SL is ee enn 
Horses NTA OR pots EY Naan Ys: Tae err 776 
Birds yy ccs shes is kde, Oe 264 
Miscellaneous small-animals . 42-5 3..°7% 77 
92,013 

Number of horses given vacations . ... 33 
Copies of humane literature distributed PuLTeee Ly 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 30 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY ee GeeP eky ee <a ee ee eA) eG 17 LAMBERT AVENUE 
Nort Enp, INpusrriaL ScHool . . . . SSCS. 39 NorTH BENNET STREET 
DOUTH SM a. ieee wie en eee er aad ee 109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE A eae 79 MoorE STREET 
DEDHAM. . . . . . . ... +. . PinE RipGE Home oF REsT For HorsEs 
MEDFIELD. . . . . . . . .-. +. BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME FoR ANIMALS 
East Boston ee ee ee ee ee Pe Pe ee ee ay WE ese he Ne 
WYESSSIVNN US MS ae NC le oS Se a es 
MOELSIA 6 0 6G 2 eg Yas, bie us Oy Up abn och oe a, oct) ae eee 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


